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ABSTRACT 

This report focuses on how colleges, universities, 
and state governments can work together to Improve minority student 
participation and success in higher education. Examples are cited 
throughout the report of colleges and universities which have woriced 
to achieve minority success in higher education. The examples help to 
illustrate ^he three stages of change through which campuses must 
pass in order to improve diversity and achievement, and the role of 
state policy in supporting change. The first stage involves removing 
the barriers to participation; the second stage encompasses helping 
students to achieve; the third stage focuses on improving 
undergraduate teaching and learning. In addition, the report 
recommends actions which must be taken by college and university 
leaders in order to improve participation and graduation rates while 
maintaining high academic standards. Also outlined are things that 
governors, legislators, state coordinating and governing boards, and 
the Federal Government mast do to create policies that empower campus 
leaders to make necessary changes. Appendices contain a list of the 
members of the National Task Force for Minority Achievement in Higher 
Education, and "contacts for examples." (GLR) 
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The National Task Force for 
Minority Achievement in Higher 
Education, chaired by New Mexi- 
co Governor Carrey E. Carruthers. 
was formed in June 1989 to iden- 
tify and advance policies that 
contribute to the participation and 
achievement of minority stu^* -»ts 
in higher education. The task 
force, comprised of both leading 
educators and stale policy makers, 
met several times over the past 18 
months to discuss ideas about the 
important role that institutions and 
states share in educating minority 
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The ECS National Task Foae 
for Minority Achievement in 
Higher Education was charged 
with identifying and advancing 
policies to impa)ve minority suc- 
cess in our nation^s colleges and 
universities. Throughout the past 
18 months, task force members 
have thought about and debated 
the steps necessary to accomplish 
this goal. We have concluded, 
based on recent research, that 
increases in the rates of enrollment 
and graduation for minority stu- 
dents require c(K>rdinated and 
sustained commitment from the 
states and from our colleges and 
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universities, in addition, the fed- 
erai government should stimulate 
and support {X>licies and practices 
in states and on campuses that 
offer the greatest promise for 
successfully educating more 
minority students. 

While the nation's success in 
addressing this issue is of para- 
mount importance to the economy, 
it is also importaiit to the basic 
values of our country. At a time 
wh*m relations between races and 
ethnic groups appear to be strained 
across the country, our colleges 
and universities must help us all 
learn to value and respect our 



differences. Indeed, diversity can 
be a source of America's strength 
rather than a foa^e that divides. 
The task lorce calls up>on leaders 
at ail levels of education and 
public policy to a'.iftlrm the value 
of diversity and the comtnitment 
to the education of all Americans. 



Sincerely 




Carrey F. Camuhers 
Governor, New Mexico 
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American colleges and uni- 
versities are failing to edu- 
cate the ctnintry's minority 
population,* During the past four 
years, four national and many 
regional and state reports h>'ve 
documented the failure of higher 
education to graduate the numbers 
of African American, Hispanic 
and Native American students that 
the nation needs to be competitive 
in a global economy,' Three sim- 
ple statistics sum up the nation's 
dilemma: 

« in less than 10 years, one- 
third of workers entering the 

• vo^k foa'e will be members 

• /I minority groups.' 

■ In less than 10 years, a major- 
ity of all new jobs will require 
pt>stsccondary education/ 

■ In 1987, minority students 
received only 12% of bacca- 
laureate degrees awarded/ 
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The country's historically 
black and predominantly Hispanic 
colleges and universities have 
served as models for the nation. 
However, until all colleges and 
universities place the same priority 
on educating a much higher pm- 
portion of minority citizens, 
America's economic future will be 
severely jeopardized. There simply 
won't be enough well-educated 
people to fill the work force. 

Over an 18-month peritxl, the 
Education Commission of the 
States (ECS) National Task Force 
on Minority Achievement in High- 
er Education examined prior 
national reports on minority stu- 
dent success and sought out the 
mosi recent reseaa'h. That review 
showed the number of minority 
students participating and succeed- 
ing in higher education is declin- 
ing instead of rising. The only 



argument is whether the decline 
has already become a crisis or is 
soon to be one. 

However, there are bright 
sfHDts, Many colleges and univer- 
sities are successfully edi mating 
minorit}' students. There are 
enough success stories to provide 
the knowledge needed to make 
dramatic improvements. What is 
needed is the political will to 
change. 

Success depends not only on 
college and university campuses 
making fundan^iental changes, but 
also on state and federal policies 
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creating the climate that makes 
change possible. Many state policy 
makers sec college and university 
leaders a.s unwilling to undertiike 
change on their own. Higher edu- 
cation, for example, has tradition- 
ally treated access and quality as 
incompatible, with progress toward 
one coming at the expense of ihe 
other. This view has served only 
to protect colleges and universities 
from making fundamental changes 
in the way they serve students. 

Mounting frustration on the 
part of jxilicy maken^, combined 
with continuing pa^ssure to in- 
crease state appropriations for 
higher education, means states 
must play the pivotal role in en 
suring that change takes place on 
campus. At the same time, the 
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federal government must develop 
policies that suppcirt fundamental 
changes in the states and on the 
campuses. 

About This Report 

This a'port focuses on how 
colleges, universities and state 
gi>vemmcnts can work together to 
realize "fair outcomes. " Fair 
outcomes simply means that sue 
cess in college does not depend on 
race or ethnicity. Fair outcomes 
can only iKcur in colleges and 
universities that value access and 
quality and constantly seek ways 
to improve both. To achieve this 
end, states must set specific goals 
against which to measure their 
progress. Ever>' state shc>uld adopt 
and strive to reach two goals: 



■ Minority enrollment in higher 
education should be at least 
proportional to the minority 
}X)pulation of each stale. 

B Minority graduation lates 

should be comparable to thi)se 
of other students. 

At the same time, every col- 
Ir ge and university has responsi- 
bility for contributing to the state's 
goals for fair outcomes. ITie exact 
nature of that resjx^nsibility should 
be specified and clearly under 
stiHxi by both the campus and the 
state. 

lliroughout this rejx>r1. the 
task force cues examples uf col- 
leges and universities thai work to 
achieve fair outcomes for minority 
students. These examples are 
drawn from those few institutions 
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that have found a way to improve 
minority enrollment and gradua- 
tion rates — to overcome the false 
dichotomy between access and 
quality. The examples illustrate 
three stages of change campuses 
must pass through to improve 
diversity and achievement and the 
role of state policy in supplying 
change. 



In addition, the nepon recom- 
mends actions college and univer- 
sity leackrs must take to impavve 
participation and graduation rates 
while maintaining high academic 
standards. And it outlines what 
governors, legislators, state cwrdi- 
nating and governing boards, and 



the federal government must do to 
create policies that empower cam- 
pus leaders to make the necessary 
changes. 
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Minority enrollment and 
graduation rates declined 
in most colleges and 
universities during the past decade, 
according to a national, two-year 
study of 10 states. Those states, 
which represented 42% of the 
nation's 1985 population and en- 
rolled 39% of Native Americari. 
42% of African American and 
72% of Hispanic college studenCs, 
showed declines for all groups. 
Wh le most institutions in these 
states showed a decline, some 
colleges and universities highlight- 
ed in this report bucked the trend 
by improving enrollment or gradu- 
ation rates or both. Comparison of 
their practices with those of less 
successful institutions reveals that 
colleges and universities succeed 
in reaching fair outcomes by pass- 
ing through three stages of change 
(see chart on p. 7).** 



In the first stage, colleges and 
universities remove barriers to 
participation. This includes re- 
cruitmg more underreprcsented 
students, providing adequate finan 
cial aid, using broadened admis- 
sions criteria and scheduling class- 
es at convenient times for em- 
ployed adults. These strategies 
initially increase enrollment, but 
often result in higher dropout rates 
because the institution has not 
changed its teaching and learning 
practices. To continue progress 
toward fair outcomes, colleges and 
universities must move into tJie 
second stage. 

In the second stage, colleges 
and universities help students to 
achieve by making it clear what 
they expect and by taking steps to 
help students reach academic stan- 
dards. The institutions develop 
partnerships with public schools 



and work with community col- 
leges to ease the transition from 
two-year to four-year institutions. 
Colleges and universities also 
increase the use of mentors and 
academic advising and try to fos- 
ter a more hospitable campus 
climate. 

Some institutions reach a third 
stage. They use assessment, learn 
ing assistance, better teaching 
strategies and curricular reform to 
change learning environments for 
all students. 

Colleges and universities do 
not move automatically through 
the three stages. Some bog down 
in Stage 1 . The open door be- 
comes a revolving door. Others 
stop at Stage 2, trying to change 
students without challenging tradi- 
tional teaching and learning prac- 
tices. Very few colleges and uni- 
versities make it to Stage 3 where 
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they begin to understand more 
about student learning and effec- 
tive teaching practices. 

Progress occurs when admin- 
istrators and faculty create a cam- 
pus atmor»phere that values a di- 
verse student body and faculty and 
lake actions that move the campus 
through these stages. Governors, 
legislators and other state leaders 
must support campus change by 
ptissing and implementing policies 
that encourage and fielp college 
and university leaders accomplish 
the goals of each stage. 

Stef>s in each of the three 
stages are outlined in more detail 
in this report. Each one reinforces 
and complements the others. Nei- 
ther campuses nor states can reach 
fair outcomes by acting in isola- 
tion. Likewise, the stages cannot 



be carried out in isolation. Cam- 
puses do not abandon the strate- 
gies of one suge when they reach 
the next. Instead, they build on 
them as the campus changes. 

Uoderihip for Change: 
Moving Instttutioiu 
Through the Stages 

l.^adership is the pnm;iry 
ingredient required in taking cam- 
puses through the three stages of 
chan*;c and in successfully enroll- 
ing and graduating minority stu- 
dents. When governors, legislators, 
biwds of trustees, presidents and 
other educational leaders are com 
mitted to the success of minority 
student ^ and are willing to provide 
leadership to campuses, change 
happens. Omipuses can make 
progress toward fair outcomes 
when they receive clear signals 



from state policy leaders, accom- 
panied by necessary resources, 
incentives and requirements for 
accountability. With kadership, 
tools such as strategic planning, 
coordination, accountability, in- 
creased staff diversity and faculty 
incentives and support cati be used 
to promote fair outcomes for 
minority students. 

The task force identified the 
following leadership actions as 
particularly promising in enmlling 
and graduating greater numbers of 
minority students. The recommen- 
dations are directed at colleges 
and universities or states as 
wholes. Who has resfKinsibility for 
carrying them out will vary from 
state to state and college to 
college. 
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POLICIES FOR CHANGE 
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For Colleges and Universities: 

■ Ensure that campus boards 
and presidents establish 
clear goals for minority 
student participation and 
graduation. 

■ Develop a strategic plan to 
achieve minority participa- 
tion and graduation goals 
and allocate resources ac- 
cording to the plan. 

m Use progress in meeting 
institutional goals for minor- 
ity achievement as one crite- 
rion in presidential evalua- 
tions. 
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Hire college and university 
presidents who have been 
successful in improving mi- 
nority student participation 
imd graduation rates. 
Hold vice presidents, deans 
and other leaders accountable 
for reaching goals for minori- 
ty student participation and 
graduation. 

Report publicly on progress 
toward reaching goals for fair 
ouicomes. 

or States: 

Require colleges and univer- 
sities to set appropriate and 
measurable goals for enroll- 
ing and graduating minority 
students. 



■ Link college and university 
funding to progress toward 
statewide goals for minority 
participation and achieve* 
ment. 

B Appoint governing board 
members that reflect the 
diversity of the state's popu- 
lation. 

■ Report annually to the public 
and media on institutional 
progress toward fair out- 
comes. Pa^motL wide dissem- 
ination of results. 

■ Relate state higher education 
goals for minority students to 
state econotnic development 
plans. 
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Take advantage of successful 
experiences, as in the Federal 
Trio programs (Talent Search, 
Educational Opportunity and 
Upward Bound), in designing 
initiatives to impa^ve minority 
student achievement. 
Kncourage private- sector 
employers to provide all em- 
ployees with opportunities and 
support to participate in high- 
er education. 
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leaders working in partnership to achieve the same goals is how change 
occurs. Steps taken to ensure both quality and diversity at Francis Marion Col- 
lege in South Carolina illustrate how state and institutionaJ leadership can 
build upon federal mandates to improve the achievement for minority students. 

After a federally mandated state desegregation plan implemented in the 
early 1980$ exfnredy the state of South Carolina assumed a leadership role and 
developed its own plan to increase minority participation and graduation rates 
in higher education. From thai plan grew the Access and Equity Program 
established in 1989 as a result of decisions made by state leaders, specifically 
the Commission on Higher EtUication^ the Governor's Office and the state 
legishture. The program required institutions to have well-planned activities to 
meet three goals: (I) improve minority student recruitment and retention; 
(2) hire and retain more minority faculty, professional staff and other employ- 
ees; and (3) enhance historically black colleges. 

The leadership at Francis Marion College did not take lightly its responsi- 
bility to comply with the program. Two presidentially appointed members of the 
Council for Planning and Assessment, made up of heads of each college seg- 
ment, serve as liaisons between the campus and the Commission on Higher 
Education and help coordinate efforts to atttun access and equity goals. 

The college also developed several programs to address these goals. The 
Teacher Cadet Program identifies and encou,ages minority high school students 
to become teachers. Other college programs, such as one that helps minority 
freshmen adjust to coUege Itfe by providing peer companions^ are designed to 
retain minority students once they are enrolled F irumcial assistance is also 
provided to minority faculty and stqff who desire to obtain postgraduate degrees. 

The Access and Equity Program relies on leadership at the state and insti- 
tutional levels to maintain a policy environment that encourages and supports 
improvements in minority achievement. Programs to improve quality and diver- 
sity at Francis Marion have benefited from a supportive state policy environ- 
ment thtit linked efforts to improve minority access and achievement to efforts 
to improve quality in higher education. 
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Cfovemon Suue University in lUintUs claims several successes wiih minori- 
ty students. Firsts it enrolls and graduates a high proportion of minority 
students. Second, it is one of very few universities thai have a high proportion 
of minorities in administrative positions, including key leadership roles. Univer- 
sity officials say these two successes are closely related and credit state and 
institutional leadership for bringing about these results. 

The successes at Governors State can be attributed to the university 
leadership responding to state education goals. State priorities include expand- 
img professional development opportunities for minorities in fields leading to 
graduate degrees and attracting and training minority men and women for 
leadership positions in state colleges and universities. Created and funded by 
the Illinois Board of Governors of State Colleges and Universities, the Admin- 
istrative Fellows Program recruits new talent from jumor faculty and staff in 
Illinois institutions. Selected individuals receive a full-time administrative 
fellowship with paid release time from current jabs. Assigning each fellow to a 
college president or vice presi^krti who serves as a mentor is an important pro- 
gram feature. To broaden their experience, fellows often are placed on campus- 
es throughout the system. They also participate in leadership seminars and 
training programs. 

WhUe increased diversity of the administrative ranks is desirable for many 
reasons, an imporiant program goal is to enhance opportunities for minority 
and women students by providing them with mare role models in leadership 
positions. Governors State University credits this program with improving its 
record in erux^Uing and graduating minority students, as well as with diversify- 
ing its administration. Leadership exercised at the highest levels, combined wiih 
a commitment to success, has made this program work. The Illinois state 
government provided campus leaders with clear goals for increasing stqff 
diversity in key leadership roles, and university officials responded through 
programs ^Usigned to support fair outcomes. 



Stoge 1: Removing Barriers 
to Participation 

When colleges and universi- 
ties recogni/e disparities in gradu- 
ating minority students (often as a 
result of outside pressure), they 
first attempt to inerea^^ minority 
enrollments by reducing barriers to 
college attendance. Vox example, 
institutions may broaden their 
tmancial aid programs and admis- 
sions criteria or target recruitment 
efforts at high schools with large 
numbers of minority students. 
Although reducing baniers alone 
will noi guarantee fair outcomes 
because many entering students 
fail to graduate, it is a necessary 
first step. 

The task force believes the 
following strategies deser\'C 
sjKcial emphasis. 
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For Colleges and Universities: 

9 Use several ways to assess 
each student's potential for 
success in college admission 
decisions. 

■ When establishing financial 
aid priorities, emphasize 
grants over loans in the first 
two years of college. 

■ Simplify applications for 
financial aid and coordinate 
financial aid and admissions 
procedures, 

H Assess methods for distntv 
uling financial aid and its 
effect on student success. 

For States: 

a Focus financial aid on needy 
students and give priority to 
colleges and universities 
where minority students 
succeed. 
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The University of Caltfomia (UCK Berkeley, is one of the few research 
universities that has made progress in inerea^img enrvUmeni and graduation of 
minority students. White highly selective universities such as Berkeley have 
advantages in recruiting well-prepared minority students^ Berkeley's efforts go 
far beyond simple student recruitment efforts. These efforts have heen supported 
by a state legislature that has declared greater diversity among college and 
university student bodies to be a state imperative. 

Through the Office of Academic Preparation and Articulation, the univer- 
sity reaches out to junior highs, high schools and community colleges through- 
out Caltfomia. Beginning as early as the seventh grade, disadvantaged students 
receive precoltege counseling, motivational programs, academic enrichment and 
career advising. These students are encouraged and supported to attend any 
college or university, not just Berkeley, 

Efforts also extend to community colleges, where minority students are 
heavily represented. Through the Cooperative Admissions Program, VC-eligible 
students are guaranteed transfer to Berkeley after two years in a community 
college. 

Officials ai UC-Berkeley credit their success at recruiting minority students 
from community colleges, in pari, to the Transfer Centers located at 57 state 
community colleges. Established and funded by the state legislature in 1986, the 
network of transfer centers links two-year and four-year institutions by provid- 
ing student counseling. Recently, the California State Legislature increased 
funding which will exfmnd the number oj Transfer Centers to 107, As evidence 
of its commitment to the success of transfer students, VC-Berkeley also offers 
its most prestigious scholarships to 40 community college graduates each year, 

UC-Berkeley, with assistance arui support from a state legislature commit- 
ted to reaching fair outcomes for its colleges and universities, has successfully 
reduced barriers to participation and increased its enrollment of minority 
students. 
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Use slaie grants to fill gaps 
left by federal financial aid 
programs. 

Offset tuition increases with 
increases in financial aid for 
low-income students. 
Coordinate state and federal 
financial aid procedures to 
simplify the application and 
award prwess. 



Many students who enter 
higher education are inadequately 
prepared. To keep these students 
in college and help them succeed 



academically, colleges and univer- 
sities must move to the second 
stage — helping students meet 
campus expectations. Many col- 
leges and universities work with 
the public schtx)ls to inform staff 
and students about college expec- 
tations and opportunities. Some 
campuses offer students increased 
counseling and attempt to create a 
more hospitable climate. More 
advanced Stage 2 strategies fwus 
on getting faculty ;ind staff com- 
mitted to helping students achieve 
as well as enroll in college. 

The tiLsk force identified the 
following Stage 2 actions to im- 
prove fair outcomes during the 
next decade. 



For Colleges and UniversUies: 

m Strengthen the preparation 
of public .school students 
through coilabiiratton with 
K-12 systems, 

■ Prohibit racist and other 
discriminatory behavior 
anywhere in the campu*> 
community, with strong 
sanctions for violations. 

M Insist that faculty take prima- 
ry respi>nsibility for advising 
students about course patterns 
that lead to career opfxmuni- 
ties. 
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CofyeL Hoffman 
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Be specific about what stu- 
dents need to know to succeed 
ifi college. Help elementary 
and secondary school teachers 
incorporate performance ex- 
^)ectations and required 
courses into schcx)! curricula, 
PtT^vide high schools and 
community colleges with 
information about how their 
fomier students perform in 
two- and tour-year 
institutions. 

Recruit, develop and support a 
diverse faculty and 
administration. 
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Few coUeges and universities have been able to increase both enroUmenS 
and graduation rates of minority students simultaneouslj. Those that do must 
not anty reduce harriers to attract minority students to the institution^ but also 
help students meet college expectations once they are there. Colleges and 
universities that succeed are usually supported in thei^ efforts by a state policy 
environment committed to reaching fair outcomes. 

The state of Sew Jersey is a leader in the effort to support fair outcomes 
for minorities in higher education. The state adored two goals — access and 
excellence — and insisted they be recognized as inseparable. Among the most 
notable initiatives in the mid- 1 980s were grants that supported fmpgrams 
directly benefiting minority peculations. About two-thirds of the awards to 
county colleges were for collaboration with school systems with large numbers 
of disadvantaged students. 

New Jersey Institute of Technology (NJTT) is one institution that took 
advantage of state incentives to ' velop strong outreach programs with the 
public schools. MJfT's programs are targeted at both elementary and secondary 
schools, and annually reach over 3,000 students in grades 4 through 12, 90% of 
whom are minorities. Twenty-six targeted programs are offered — in the 
summer, on Saturdays and t^er school They include merttoring, field trips, 
partteqmtion by NJFT undergraduate and graduate students arul parent pro- 
grams. Follow-up studies of the programs indicate that 90*^ of the participants 
go on to college and of those, 7S% enter engineering or other science and 
technical programs. F unding is drawn from corporate sponsors, as well as 
foundations and the state. 

Sjrr credits these progrums with increasing the enrollment of minority 
students and, more importantly, with improving the rates at which minority 
students complete degrees after they have enrolled. 
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For States: 

m Establish statewide priy 
grams to ensure that every 
junior high and high school 
student is advised aN)ut 
higher education opportuni- 
ties, 

■ Set policies that allow trans- 
fer students from communi- 
ty colleges to complete a 
baccalaureate degree in the 
same amount of time as 
other students. 

■ SuppKm program options thai 
allow high school students to 
enaill concurrently in colleges 
or universities. 

M Involve the private sector in 
efforts to raise student aspira- 
tions and expectations for 
college. 
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Staae 3: improving 
UnoergroKluots Teaching 
and Uaming 

Removing barriers (Stage 1 ) 
and helping students achieve 
(Stage 2) arc necessary to reach 
fair outcomes, but they arc not 
successful alofie. Neither deals 
with the most important aspect of 
college; what happens to the stu- 
dent in the classroom. During the 
third stage of the change process, 
institutions commit to the success 
of all their students and faculty 
members assume more responsibil- 
ity for student achievement. 
Entering students who are not 
well-prepared for college work 
receive additional help to ensure 
their success. Teachers, as well as 
students, are assessed, with results 
used to improve student learning 



and undergraduate leaching, both 
in individual classrot>tns and 
across the curriculum. The curric- 
ulum tiefleets the contributions ot 
minority cultures to American life. 

The following Stage 3 actions 
are particularly crucial for reach- 
ing fair outcomes. 

For Colleges and Universities: 

■ Assesii students when they 
enter and after they com- 
plete the general education 
program; use this tnforma- 
fion to improve how teach- 
ers teach and what and how 
students learn* 

0 Evaluate the incentive and 
reward system to ensure 
that it encourages faculty 
research and innovation 
directed toward improving 
teaching and learning. 
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Provide learning assistancet 
such through lutons or 
special progranus to stu- 
dents with identified weak- 
nei^* 

Insist (hat faculty integrate 
multicultural {xrrspcctives into 
general education courses 
studied by all students. 
Recruit minority students to 
fields with severe shortages of 
minorities including math, 
science, engineering and 
teacher education. 
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Shortly qfter his electUm^ Governor Garrey E. CamUhers of New Mexico 
and his education cabinet began exploring ways to improve teaching and learn- 
ing from kindergarten through postsecondary education in order to decrease the 
dropout rate and increase achievements At the govemor^s initiation, New 
Mexico became a ^* Re .learning** state dedicated to the belief that oil learners 
can achieve if the education system is adapted to their styles and needs. State 
policies are examined and changed to support restructuring efforts. What sets 
New Mexico apart is that colleges and universities are included in this systemic 
restructuring process. 

Of all the aspects of university life that affect minority students^ teaching 
and learning are the most critical — but also the most difficult to change. 
Eastern New Mexico University (ENMU) is one of only a few universities that 
have succeeded in changing teaching and learning environments to help stu- 
dents achieve, leaders at ENMU, like state policy makers, are committed to the 
belief that all learners ctm achieve and are focusing on student assessment, 
learning assistance and changing the curriculum and methodology of teaching 
as steps toward reaching that gooL 

In I986f ENMU began a program to improve the quality of teaching. 
Known as '^Renewal/' the program assesses learning outcomes or progress at 
all leveU and continually develops new assessment methods. The information 
gathered is used to determine how to improve the curriculum and to pinpoint 
where teaching methods need improvement. One of the program's goals i$ to 
help students, particularly minority students^ complete college. 

The assessment program^ and the accompanying programs to improve 
teaching and learnings are characterized by strong faculty support ana involve- 
ment. More than 300 faculty, staff and administrators have been trained how to 
make the university more student-centered These efforts have paid off in high 
rates of participation and success by minority students. Results show that 
ENMU has achieved fair outcomes in ennMment and graduation rates. State 
leadership has made a major contribution to the successes at ENMU through its 
commitment to improving teaching and learning for all students. 




it.' 

Piedad F. Robertson 
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For States: 

m Fund basic skills assess- 
ments and programs that 
help students correct defi- 
ciencies. 

■ Require colleges and univer- 
sities to use student assess- 
ment results to Improve 
teaching and learning* 

m Make teaching effectiveness 
a criterion for how state 
resources are aikHrated to 
institutions* 

■ Support and fund programs 
to recruit more minority 
faculty. 



m Establish a statewide prognun 
to provide feedback to public 
sch<x)ls on how their gradu 
ates perform in higher educa- 
tion. Monitor efforts to im- 
prove performance, 

■ Fund innovative approaches 
that integrate multicultural 
perspectives into tiie curricu- 
lum. 

B Provide incentives to employ- 
ers within the state to offer 
cooperative education opp<.>r- 
tunities. 

fi Promote faculty and student 
exchanges and partnerships 
between historically black and 
predominately white colleges 
and universities. 
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The nation, as well as the 
stales, has a compelling inter- 
est in achieving fair outcomes. 
Historically, the federal govern- 
ment has made its most important 
contributions by removing eco- 
nomic barriers, supporting pro- 
grams to increase the diversity of 
faculty, providing risk capital for 
research and development and 
collecting and reponing data that 
track progress across states and for 
the nation as a whole. 

Fair outcomes for minority 
students depend on fundamental 
changes in colleges and universi- 
ties — changes tfiat can ix:cur 
only in a supportive state policy 



environment. Federal policies and 
programs should support these 
efforts for change. The greatest 
federal need is for leadership. 
Federal policies should support the 
message that minority student 
success must be at the lop of 
higher education's agenda. They 
should remind states and campuses 
alike of the compelling national 
need for better-educated citizens. 

The task force believes that 
the following actions by the feder- 
al government would bolster state 
and institutional efforts to reach 
fair outcomes: 

■ Prcxrlaim the vision of a soci- 
ety committed to developing 
the potential of uH citizens by 
stating specific national goals 
for minority student achieve- 
ment. 



Ensure that all federal policies 
and programs support national 
goals for minority student 
achievement, including hous- 
ing, labor, defense and human 
services, 

Reforni financial aid policies 
by simplifying procedures for 
awards and by using more 
grants and relying less on 
loans to meet student financial 
need. 

Define federal financial aid as 
a partnership venture with 
state governments and use 
federal dollars to encourage 
increases in state fim^cial aid 
programs. 
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Sup{^>rt programs that encour- 
age colleges and universities 
to collaborate with the public 
schools to improve prcpara- 
lion and raise expectations for 
minority youth. 
Strengthen state and national 
research, data collection and 
analysis to support assess- 
ments of student learning, 
effective teaching and 
mtnoriiy student success. 
Strengthen the national role in 
supporting graduate and pro 
fessional opportunities for 
minorities. 
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This report is based on a funda- 
mental premise: To pnxluce 
the numbers of minority col- 
lege graduates the nation needs 
now and will need in the future, 
colleges and universities must 
change in fundamental ^» ays. 
Minorities will represent one-third 
of the entering labor force within 
10 years, but they will not repre- 
sent one-third of the college grad- 
uates if the status quo is pre- 
served. It is time to end special 
interventions that protect academic 
practices from change under the 
dubious premise that the current 
situation assures quality. Colleges 
can no lunger adopt special pro- 
grams for minority students while 
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the rest of the institution paKecds 
with business as usuaJ, Kvery facet 
of campus life must change in 
attitude and practice. 

There is enough known about 
how to educp.e minority students 
successfully to make significant 
progress in the next tlve to 10 
years. To do so. the knowledge at 
hand must be systematically trans- 
ferred into effective educational 
practices and state policy. Suc- 
cessful education strategies for 
minority students cannot remain 
limited to a few isolated programs. 
As the number of minority stu- 
dents on campuses increase, the 
overall education program of 
colleges and universities must 
more closely resemble these suc- 
cessful programs. 



The task force calls for a 
student-centered education system, 
one in which colleges, universities 
and s^Mes accept responsibility for 
fii^^^ g >vays to educate all stu- 
dents. ITie only changes that will 
have a direct effect on students are 
changes at the campus level. But 
states can and do create the con- 
text within which colleges and 
universities act. It is time for 
campus, stale and federal leaders 
to meet this challenge. 
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Members of tfrn 
National Tosk Force 
for Minority Achievement 
in Higher Education 

J. Herman Blake. Vice 
Chancellor, Indiana Univcr-ity 
Purdue University at Indianapolis. 
Blake has been vice chancellor of 
Indiana Universify-Purdue llni- 
versity at Indianapolis since July 
1989. IVior to that, he was l-ugene 
M. Lang visiting professor of 
social change at Swarlhniore C\>I- 
lege. He served as president of 
TougalcH) College in Mississippi 
from 1984-1987. A foundifig pro- 
vost of Oakes College, University 
of California at Santa Cru/, the 
college had 48^X minority enroll 
ment; half of the black and His- 
pitiiic students successfully ma- 
jored in biology, chemistry, com- 
puter science, economics and 
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mathematics. He chaired the Advi- 
sory Commission on Posi- 
secondary Fxiucafion for the Dis 
trict of Columbia. The panel's re- 
part. The Urgent Challenj^e: 
Ediicadonol Excellence for AIL 
recommends ways to improve edu- 
cation at all levels. 

Patrick M, Callan, 

Senior Consultant, Education 
Commis.sion of the States. Callan 
was vice president of ECS for 
three years until he resigned in 
mid- 1989 to pursue further studies 
at Stanford University. He now 
serves as a senior consultamt to 
ECS. Callan fonmcrly directed thr 
postsecondary education commis- 
sions in California, Washington 
ar*d Montana. He also served as 
staJf director of the California 
Legislature's Joint Committee on 
the Master Plan for Higher Edu- 
cation and as a budget consultant 



to the legislature. Pa.st president of 
the Stale Higher Education Hxccu- 
tive Officers, Callan has taught at 
the elementary and university 
levels. 

Peter Cannon, President and 
Chief Executive Officer, Conduc- 
tus. Inc., California, Cannon is 
president and CEO of Conductus 
inc., a Silicon Valley start-up 
company formed to explore and 
commercialize the use of high- 
temperature superconductoi tech- 
nology in proiiucing superconduct- 
ing electronics. Before joining 
Conductus, he was vice president 
of research and chief scientist for 
RcKkwetl International Corpora 
tion, a $12 billion, multi industry 
company with global leadership 
pi>sitions in aerospace, electronics, 
automotive and general industries. 



Garrey E. Carruthers, Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico and Chair- 
man of the ECS National Task 
Force for Minority Achievement 
in Higl" ducation. Camithers is 
completh ^ his four year tcnn as 
governor of New Mexico. During 
that time, he has focused on four 
main initiatives: improving cduca 
tion. promoting economic develop- 
ment, bringing efficiency to slate 
government and enhancing the 
quality of life for all New Mexi- 
cans As 1989-90 ECS chaintian. 
Carruthers focused on restaictur 
ing the education system. He for- 
merly was a professor of agricul- 
tural economics and agricultural 
business at New Mexico State 
University. Selected as a White 
House Fellow under President 
Ford, he also served as assistant 
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secretary of the Interior under 
Resident Reagan, 

Herbert L. Carter, Executive 
Vice Chancellor, California State 
University. As executive vice 
chancellor of California State 
UmversUy (CSU), Carter serves as 
the principal deputy to the chan- 
cellor in the governance of the 20- 
campus system. In that role, he 
oversees the systemwide Office of 
Computing and Communications 
Resources, as well as the Office of 
Governmental Affairs in Sacra- 
mento and Office of Federal Rela- 
tions in Washington, D.C. As the 
chancellor's chief deputy. Carter is 
a member of the chancellor's 
cabinet and serves as the focal 
jKMHt for guiding, coordinating and 
integrating policy formulation and 
program planning for the CSU 
system- 
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Betty Castor, Commissioner 
of F^ucation, Florida State I>e- 
partment of F^iucation. Castor has 
served Florida for 16 years as a 
teacher, legislator and civic leader. 
The first woman to serve in the 
Florida Cabinet, Castor recently 
was re-elected to the post of state 
education commissioner where her 
priorities include preschcxil early 
intervention, business p;irtnerships, 
instructional technology and mak- 
ing teachers a more integral part 
of the decision-nuiking priKCss in 
education. Die recipient of numer- 
ous awards. Castor was chosen 
from educators nationwide to 
receive the first-ever Fducational 
Leadership Award from the 
National Academy of Finance. She 
!s working with other chief state 
schwl officers to develop national 
goats for education. 



W. Ray Cleere, Commis- 
sioner of Higher Education, Board 
of Trustees of State Institutions of 
Higher Learning, Mississippi. As 
Mississippi's first commissioner of 
higher education. Cleere has ac- 
compHshed major goals set by the 
Board of Trustees, including the 
creation of a system of universities 
and the implementation of an 
innovative approach to funding 
that makes maximum use of the 
state's limited resources. His lead- 
ership since 1987 has resulted in 
an aimosphene of cooperation 
iimong the schcxils, colleges and 
universities throughout the state 
that has opened the diH>r for major 
educational progress. 

Wiiheimina Ruth Ueico. 

Texas State Representative. Dcico 
was elected in November 1974 as 
Texas stiif? representative and is 
now in her eighth term. She was 
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the first black elected official from 
District 50 and has chaired the 
House Higher Eulucation Commit- 
tee since 1979. hi 1989, Delco 
served on the Science and Tech- 
nology Committee, She now 
chairs the American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges 
Task Force on Minority Concerns. 

Alfredo de los Santos Jr., 

Vice Chancellor for Educational 
Development, Maricopa Commu 
nity Colleges, Arizona. In the 
position of vice chancellor for 
educational development at the 
Maricopa Community Colleges in 
Arizona, de los Santos is res{X)nsi- 
ble for articulation, curriculum 
development, instructional design, 
faculty/staff development, cKXupa- 
tional education, strategic plan- 
ning, economic development, 
corporate services, instructional 
technology, student development, 
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facilities planning, construction 
management, instructional servic- 
es, innovation and fine arts devel- 
opment. He has served on the 
board of directors of major educa- 
tional organizations, including the 
College Board, the American 
Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges, Educational Test- 
ing Service and the American 
Council on Education. Currently, 
de los Santos serves on the board 
of the Toinas Rivera Center at 
Claremont University and the 
American ^association for Higher 
Education. 

Knach Kelly Hancy, Oklaho- 
ma State Senator. During 1989, 
Haney served as chairman of the 
Joint State Tribal Relations Com- 
mittee; vice chairman of Appro- 
priations; and a member of the 
Fxiucation, Fimuice, Natural Re 
sources and Rules Committees. 



He was in the Oklahoma House of 
Representafives fa-^m 1980-1986 
and was vice chairman of Appro- 
priations and Budget Commirtec. 
Haney served as councihnan for 
the Seminole Nation of Oklahoma 
from 1972 to 1976. 

Nira Hardon-Long of L4>ng, 
Peterson and Horton, Washington, 
D.C. Hardon-Long is a senior 
partner in the Washington, DC. 
law tlmi of Long, Peterson and 
Horton. She was foniierly a Los 
Angeles junior high schwl teacher 
in social studies and English and 
former chair of ihc University of 
the District of Columbia Board of 
Trustees. President of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., "Reading Is Funda 
mental" organization, Hardon- 
Long is secretary of the Congrcs 
sional Black Caucus Foundation 
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and has done government service 
at the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and Ager y for Internation- 
al l>evelopment. 

(lene L. Hofrman, Illinois 
State Representative. Hoffman has 
rcpR'sented the 40th Representa- 
tive District for 12 terms. He 
currently serves as deputy minori- 
ty leader and chairs various com- 
mittees. He is vice chairman of 
the Joint House/Senate Committee 
on Fducation Reform: co-chaimian 
of the School Problems Council 
and the Task Force on luiucation 
for Employment; vice chairman of 
the General Assembly Retirement 
System; and co-chatnnan of the 
Task Force on School Finance. 
Hoffman formerly chaired and 
taught in the Social Studies De 
partment at Fenton High School in 
Bensenville, Illinois. 



T. Edward Hollander, Pnv 

fess4ir. Graduate School of Man- 
agement, Rutgers University, New 
Jersey. Now a professor at the 
Graduate School of Management 
of Rutgers University, Hollander 
formerly was chancellor of the 
IX*partmeni of Higher Education 
in New Jersey. As chancellor, he 
was a member of the governor's 
cabinet and the executive head of 
a department of 300 employees 
with a budget of $1.1 billion under 
the State Board of Higher Edu- 
cation. In that role, Hollander was 
responsible for the coordination of 
the slate's higher education sys- 
tem, including planning, policy 
fonnulation, program approval and 
general oversight of both public 
and independent colleges and 
universities. Prior to coming to 
New Jersey, Hollander was deputy 



commissioner for higher education 
and professional education in New 
York, Previously, he had served as 
a professor and administrator at 
Ihe City University of New York. 

Franklyn G. Jenifer, f^resi- 
dent, Howard University, District 
of Columbia. Since April 1990, 
Jenifer has served as the chief 
executive officer of Howard Uni- 
versity» the nation *s most com- 
prehensive predominantly black 
university, with 18 schcx>ls and 
colleges, four campuses, approxi- 
mately 12,(XX) students and ap- 
proximately 2,000 full- and part- 
tin)e faculty members. He is the 
first alumnus to serve as president 
of Howard University since its 
founding in 1867. In his former 
position as chancellor of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Regents of 
Higher Education, Jenifer was 
responsible for the oversight of 
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three universities, nine state col- 
leges and 15 community colleges, 
with a total enrollment of more 
than 170,{XX) full- and part-time 
students. His previous higher 
education positions included those 
of vice chancellor for the New 
Jersey lX*pa* >ent of Higher 
Education in Trenton, asscx'iate 
provost at Rutgers University's 
Newark campus and professor of 
biology at Rutgers' Livingston 
College. 

Manuel J. Justiz, Dean, 
College of Education, University 
of Texas at Austin. Justiz is dean 
of education and A.M. Aikin 
Regents Chair in Education I lead- 
ership at the University of Texas, 
Austin. He previously was chaired 
professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, where 
he taught courses on trends and 
issues in American higher educa 
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tion. From 1982-85, Justiz directed 
the National Institute of Education, 
the research arm of the U.S. De- 
partment of Education. An ECS 
commissioner, Justiz has served as 
consultant to ECS's minority 
achievement project. 

Carolyn R. Mahoney^ Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, California 
State University-San Marcos, 
Mahoney is a member of the 
Founding F-aculty of California 
State University at San Marcos 
and on the Advisory Board of the 
recently formed California Calcu- 
lus Consortium. She came to 
California from Ohio^ where she 
was a member of the mathematics 
faculties of Ohio State University 
in Columbus and Denison Univer- 
sity in Granville. From 1986 to 
1989, Mahoney was a member of 
the Test Development Committee 



of the College Board. Mahoncy is 
the mathematics co-coordinator of 
the Young Scholars FYogram, an 
Ohio State University administered 
precollege program for low-in- 
come students and project director 
for a Dana Foundation-funticd 
initiative linking four colleges 
with the Berkeley-based Dana 
Center for Innovation in Mathe- 
matics and Science Education. 

David Mertes, Chancellor. 
California Community Colleges. 
Mertes heads California's 107 
community colleges, the nation's 
largest system of higher education 
with an annua! enrollment of 
nearly 1.4 million students. He 
was appomted chancellor by the 
b( ard of governors in July 1988. 
Wior to this, Mertes served as 
chancellor for the Los Rios (Com- 
munity College District in Sacra 
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mento for seven years, superinten- 
dent/president of the Santa Barba- 
ra Community College District for 
three years, and president of the 
College of San Mateo for eight 
years. 

Azie Taylor Morton, Direc- 
tor of Resource Coordination, 
Reading Is FundamenlaK Inc. 
Morton has management and 
administrative experience ranging 
from the national to the kx:al level 
in both the public and private 
sectors. Fonner treasurer of the 
United States, she also served as 
commissioner of iabor and indus- 
try for the Cofiimonwealth of 
Virginia; director of scKial servic 
cs for the City of Wichita, Kansas; 
and investigator and conciliator for 
the Ei|uat Employtneni Opportuni 
ty Commission. Her private-sec- 
tor responsibilities included fran- 
chisee and member of the board of 
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directors for Wendy's Inteniation- 
al. Inc.; member of the board of 
directors for James Lauer & Asso- 
ciates, a national survey research 
company; and vice president and 
dircctor of Cellular Mobile Radio 
Systems, Inc. 

Isinaei Ramirez-Soto. Execu- 
tive Director, Council on Higher 
Education. Puerto Rico. As execu- 
tive director of Puerto Rico's 
Council on Higher liducation. 
Ramirez Solo coordinates all the 
tasks the council has to perform: 
governing board of the University 
of Puerto Rico, board of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico Retirement 
System, licensing and accreditation 
of private higher education, state 
board for student aid (public and 
private) and c<x)rdinating board for 
higher education. His other re- 
sponsibilities include direct super- 
vision of all internal auditing 



services tor the University of 
Puerto Rico and of several federal 
government grants, and as secre- 
tary of the executive director 
bi>ard of the Pediatric Hospital in 
Puerto Rico. 

Howard "Pete" Rawlings, 

Maryland Slate Delegate. Rawl 
ings recently was re elected to his 
fourth lenn as a member of Mary - 
land's House of Delegates from 
the 4()th Legislative District. In 
that role, he sc^es as vice chair- 
man of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, chairs the Subcunimittec 
on Health luid the I^nvironment 
and has made major Lont^ibu^ioh^ 
in the areas of housing, health, 
education luid economic develop- 
ment. Rawlings serves as educa- 
tion chairman of the Maryland 
Legislative Black Caucus and has 
served as chainnan of the Educa 
tion Commission of the Slates 
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Policies and Priorities Committee. 
He also serves on Che boards of 
directors for the University of 
Maryland Medical System. So- 
joumer-Douglass College. Mary 
land Historical Swiety. Action for 
the Homeless. Maryland Education 
Coalition and Maryland l ow 
Income Housing Coalition, 
Rawlings is adviser to the Mary- 
land Alliance for the Poor as well. 

Richard C, Richardson Jr., 

AssiK'iate Director, National Cen 
ter for Posisecondary Cioveniance 
and FinanLC, Research Center at 
Arizona State University. Richard 
M>n is profe>sor of educational 
leadership and policy studies at 
Arizona State University and 
director of the U,S, IX'partment of 
Education project on baccalaureate 
achievement o( minority students. 
He previously served for 10 years 
as the founding president of 



Northampton County Area Com- 
munity College in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. Richardson is also 
an author and co-author of many 
bix)ks iuid monographs and served 
as senior research consultant to the 
task force. 

Piedad F. Robertson, Presi- 
dent. Bunker Hill Community 
College. Massachusetts. Robertson 
assumed the position of president 
of Bunker Hill Community Col 
lege m Boston in August 1988. 
Respi>nsible for the creation of the 
Urban Schcx)ls Interactive Video 
Education Network, Robertson 
heljxrd bring new instructional re- 
sources from the college to the 
Boston Public Schools. She also 
established at the college the first 
Middle College project in coojx^r- 
ation with the Boston Public 
Schools. Robertson serves on 



many local, state and national 
boards, including the American 
Association of Higher Education, 
United Way, Museum of Science, 
WGBH and the Catholic Charities. 
She participated in the Harvard 
Institute of Educational Manage 
ment at the Graduate School of 
lulucatton in June 199(). She pre- 
viously was vice president for 
education at Miami-Dade Commu- 
nity College in Florida. 

Ileana Ros-L«btinen, U.S. 
Congresswomaii, E*lorida. Ros- 
Ix'htinen has represented the 18th 
Congressional district of Florida, 
which includes the Greater Miami 
area, since September 1989. She 
serves on the House Foreign Af- 
fairs and Government Operations 
committees. Before being elected 
to Congress, Ros-lxhtinen served 
in the Florida legislature, four 



years in the Florida House and 
three in the Senate. She is a cer- 
tified teacher and former owner of 
a private elementary schcx)l. 

Gilbert Sanchez, President, 
New Mexico Highlands Universi- 
ty. Sanchez became president of 
New Mexico Highlands University 
in July 1985. Previously, he 
served as dean of graduate studies 
and research at Eastern New Mex- 
ico University and as vice presi- 
dent tor academic affairs at the 
University of Southern Colorado. 
Past chairperson of the Hispanic 
Association of CoUcgcs and Uni- 
versities, Sanchez, chairs the Sci- 
ence and Technology Alliance, 
funded by the U.S. Department of 
Energy, and is a member of the 
board of directors of the American 
Council on Education. He fonner- 
!y was on the board of the 
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Association of State Colleges and 
Universities and on the Regional 
Policy Committee on Minorities in 
Higher Education for the Western 
Interstate Commission on Higher 
Education. Sanchez serves as a 
director for the Kansas City Feder- 
al Reserve Bank, Denver Branch, 
and was named one of the "100 
Influential Hispanics*' in 1987 by 
Hispanic Business Magazine. 

Hiillip Sirotkin, Senior Ad- 
viser, Western Interstate Com- 
mission for Higher Fxlucation, 
Colorado. Sirotkin is former exec- 
utive director and now senior 
adviser to the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education 
(WICHE), an educational compact 
organization serving 16 western 
states. As WlCHfc*s executive di- 
rector, he oversaw program devel- 
opment to meet educational needs 



of the western region and main- 
tained liaisons with policy irakers 
in state govetTiment, higher educa- 
tion and regional organizations. 
As senior adviser, he holds leader- 
ship roles in WICHE projects in 
ethnic diversity, higher education 
finance and ecc >omic develop- 
ment and serves as primary con- 
sultant to the Council of State 
Governments on efforts to estab 
lish a regional higher education 
compact in 12 Midwest states. 



Pnor to coming to WICHE in 
1976, Sirotkin was acting presi- 
dent and executive academic vice 
president for the State University 
of New York at Albany. 

Blenda J. WUson, Chancel- 
lor, University of Michigan-Dear- 
born. Wilson became chancellor of 
the University of Michigan-Dear- 
born in July 1988, the first woman 
to preside over a four-year public 
college or university in the state. 
Prior to becoming chancellor, she 
was executive director of the 
Colorado Commission on Higher 
Education and served as an officer 
in the Governor's Cabinet. 



Wilson was senior associate dean 
and lecturer at the Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Educa- 
tion from 1972-1982. She serves 
on several governing boards, in- 
cluding the Board of Trustees of 
Boston College and Cambridge 
College, and is vice chairwoman 
of the American Association for 
Higher Education Board of 
Directors. 
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CoAtocts 
for Examples 

California 
Charles Ratliff 

Postsccondary Education Specialist 
California Postsccondar>' 
Education Commission 
1020 12{h Street 
Sacramento, California 95814- 
398.5 

Illinois 

Stephen Bragg, Associate Director 

of Academic Affairs 

Illinois Board of Higher Education 

.i(K) Reisch Building 

4 W. Old Capita! Square 

Springfield, Illinois 62701 



New Jersey 

Saul K. Fensler 
Office of the President 
New Jersey Institute of 
Technology 

323 Dr. Mi. King Jr. Blvd. 
University Heights 
Newark, New Jersey 07102 

New Mexico 

Frank Carrasco, Director e>f 

Planning and Data Collection 

Commission on Higher Education 

1068 Cerrillos Road 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501- 

4295 



South Carolina 

Julia Wells, State Coordinator for 
Higher fiducation Access and 
Equity 

Cotnmission on Higher Education 
1333 Main Street, Suite 650 
Columbia, South Carolina 29201 
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Nous 



1. Quality Education for Minori- 
ties Project, Education Tfuit 
Works: An Action Plan for 
(he Education of Minorities 
(Cambridge, Mass., January 
1990); Commission on Minor- 
ity Participation in {Education 
and American Life, One-Third 
(fa Nation (Washington, 
D.C: American Council on 
Education and ECS, May 
1988): Minority Life in the 
United States, Business and 
Higher Fxlucation Forum, 
Three Realities (Washington, 
D.C., 1990); Refxmof the 
Task Force on Education, 
Educattng America: State 
Strategies for Achieving the 
National Education Goals 
(National Governors' Associa 
tion, 1990); State Higher 
Education Executive Officers, 
A Difference of Def^rees: 



State Initiatives to Improve 
Minority Student Achievement 
(l>enver, 1987); Western 
Interstate Commission on 
Higher lidiication, Erom Mi- 
nority to Majority (Boulder, 
Colo., 1987). 

2 Commission on Minority 
Participation in Education and 
American Life, One Third of 
a Natio^ (Washington, D.C.: 
An>crican Council on iujuca- 
tion and ECS, May 1988). 

3. Hudson Institute, Workforce 
2000 (Indianapolis, Ind., June 
1987). 

4. American Council on luiuca- 
tion. Eighth Annual Status 
Report on Minorities in High 
er Education (Washington, 
D.C., December 1989). 



5. The term "fair outcomes" is 
bonowed from the national 
study of equity in higher 
education conducted by 
Richard C. Richardson at 
Arizona Slate University. 

6. A detailed description of this 
process appears in a report of 
a research project that guided 
the deliberations of the task 
force. See R. C. Richardson 
and E. F. Skinner, Achieving 
Quality and Diversity: Univer- 
sities in a Multicultural 
Society (New York: ACE/ 
MacMillan, 1991). 



